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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 

Auguste Comte et Durkheim. F. PficAUT. Rev. de Met., XXVIII, 4, pp. 

639-655- 

In what respects does Durkheim agree with and differ from Comte? 
Both believe in a spiritual reality which transcends individuals and sets 
to them a supra-individual destiny. Comte defines a social fact as what 
results from the solidarity and from the continuity of generations. Durk- 
heim derives it however from his concept of collective consciousness which 
involves a necessary unity and carries us beyond diversity. This unity 
in turn is conditioned by geography, population and history. 

In the nature of morality the views of each differ more fundamentally. 
To Durkheim morality is relative and posterior to the society which 
creates it for its own preservation. Thus both intolerance and tolerance 
would have their justifications at different times. Otherwise morality 
would not be subject to social determinism, which according to Durkheim 
is an indisputable condition of a science. Different moralities have only 
one unity of function, namely, to integrate the individuals and preserve 
their group. Furthermore, such moralities cannot be compared because 
each respective underlying social type is unique. Hence the criterion of 
social integration is the nearest approach that Durkheim makes to the 
ultimate ethics of a Kant or a Comte. But moral autonomy and choice 
would derive not from reason or a prior human nature but from a pre- 
viously given society. 

For Comte, neither Society nor Humanity would include egoists. For 
him too, an ultimate morality does not arise from a given society but in- 
spires the one which is to be constructed. Hence definitive moralities 
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derive their value not from their respective societies but from that per- 
fect society which terminates their social development and within which 
reigns a unity of heart. This is reminiscent of Kant's Ideal of a unity 
of wills. Thus the will for the unity of wills is akin to the love of social 
benevolence and almost of the same nature. But Comte would not have 
followed Kant in placing Reason and Morality above life. According to 
him both would have only pragmatic value in conserving and advancing 
the life of Humanity. In opposition to Kant, Comte would hold that 
morality is immanent in life; and in contrast to Durkheim, that morality 
is prior to and fashions society. 

Comte is not less a positivist " because the factor which created mo- 
rality is in experience and operates in experience. That factor is human 
nature. But this nature is prior to that social determination which is 
subordinated to life itself to realize itself." Hence his morality is a posi- 
tive philosophy and not a positive social science in the strict sense. 

Durkheim confines morality exclusively to the conditions of that science 
which he undertook to advance; and in order to preserve its possibility, 
he assigns to it an existence somewhat posteriori and subordinate to social 
reality. 

Woolf Cohen. 

Functional Psychology and the Psychology of Act. E. B. Titchener. 
I. Am. J. Ps., XXXII, 4, pp. SI9-S42. II- Am. J. Ps., XXXIII, 1, 
PP. 43-83. 

Part I — Functional Psychology. 

Because they lie outside the scope of a proposed Systematic Psychology, 
these criticisms are given here. For Ladd, a typical functional psychol- 
ogist, psychology is "the science which describes and explains the phe- 
nomena of consciousness, as such." He has two notions of consciousness : 
the notion of consciousness as the sum-total of conscious states which 
make up the experience of an 'I,' and the notion of consciousness as the 
observing activity of this 'I' itself. The complete datum of psychology, 
though intrinsically unitary, is capable of logical abstraction into aware- 
ness knowing and awareness known, that is into function of conscious- 
ness and content of consciousness. Four criticisms of Ladd's definition 
of the psychical as subject-matter for the science may be offered. (1) 
His 'science' really falls outside of the circle of recognized sciences. It 
makes no distinction in kind between inspection and introspection. Its 
subject-matter is unique in its logical constitution, and in its self-deter- 
mination. (2) His ' facts of consciousness ' are ambiguous and unstable. 
(3) Similar ambiguity is manifest in the logic of his system. (4) The 
science he sets forth is not an organized system. Functional psychology 
in general is open to serious objections. (1) It distinguishes between 
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' function ' and ' structure ' or ' content.' This biological distinction is 
now antiquated. (2) Such systems fend to the mistaken conclusion that 
consciousness is merely a recurrent grappling with problems. (3) They 
are teleological, and so unscientific. (4) They dissipate their energy in 
other fields than their own. 

Part II — Psychology of Act. 

The psychologist of function works in a biological atmosphere, the 
psychologist of act in a logical, or epistemological atmosphere. Bren- 
tano, the pioneer in the psychology of act, defined psychical phenomena 
as those 'which intentionally contain an object.' They are all 'psychical 
acts ' ; their ' contents ' are primarily physical and secondarily psychical. 
They " either are ideations or . . . rest upon ideations." The schools of 
Meinong and Husserl point out that this definition identifies the ' con- 
tent' and the 'object' of act; whereas, they hold, these must be kept 
separate. Muensterberg objects that the specified acts are not logically 
co-ordinate, the act of ideation being given the priority. Stumpf distin- 
guishes between the content and the object of an act, but he could not 
admit the validity of Muensterberg's objection. For Lipps, the 'acts' 
are punctif orm ' doings ' of the conscious I and are of various sorts. All 
these psychologists agree that consciousness is by its very nature inten- 
tional, that it transcends itself and refers to objects beyond it. In criti- 
cizing the psychology of act as a whole, we note that there are numerous 
psychologies of act, but no psychology of act ' as a whole.' Three criti- 
cisms, however, may be offered. (1) The classification of phenomena is 
objectionable. Classifications differ radically with different writers. 
Even the same writer frequently has to change his classification; witness 
Stout and Lipps. Stout appears to transgress the boundaries he originally 
set, and Lipps has to add an implicit to an explicit intentionality in order 
to save the principle. Thus intentionalism appears inadequate to its sub- 
ject-matter. (2) Sensation is a source of real difficulty to the act- 
systems. They can find nothing simpler than the perception of external 
objects; but we know that sensation is logically prior to perception, and 
yet is not obviously intentional (3) Attention is another stumbling- 
block for the act-systems. Their treatment of it rests upon a basis of 
pure perception. Lipps admits this, but he finds no objection in the fact. 
The differences in the act-systems depend on the personalities of their 
founders. Intentionalism thus does not appear to be impersonal and 
scientific. Functional psychology will soon pass out, but intentionalism 
will remain because it is based on a common-sense view of mind. 

E. H. Henderson. 
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Is There a Universal Moral Standard? Frank Chapman Sharp. Int. 

J. E., XXXII, 1, pp. 72-99. 

Ethical subjectivism, long neglected, has now a large following, and 
would invalidate the formation of any moral code binding upon mankind 
as a whole. Traditionally it has been opposed by ethical rationalism and 
the various forms of egoism, and this paper purposes to dispute the wide- 
spread supposition that the recent' decline of these systems leaves subjec- 
tivism in possession of the field. Its strongest claim to consideration rests 
on the actual variations in the moral judgments of the race, but in the 
first place many of these are shown to be apparent rather than real in that 
they reduce to differences not of moral standards but in opinion con- 
cerning the effects of actions. But true moral judgments always concern 
the intentions or purpose; and this fact will also lead us to eliminate 
variations of judgment based upon feelings of disgust, contempt, or ad- 
miration, which similarly, being properly esthetic judgments, are not de- 
termined by any evaluation of the ends at which the purpose aims. Im- 
portant variations in genuine moral judgments, however, still remain, 
and these all deal with competing claims of various sets of interests. 
Egoistic considerations are foremost in warping the judgments in the 
estimating of these claims, even, through the operation of the imagination, 
where the egoistic interests of the person judging are not involved; and 
this influence of the imagination, lighting up one side of the picture to the 
exclusion of another, is again largely traceable to accidents of experience. 
In addition to these stimulating effects of the imagination there are those 
of certain depressants, such as familiarity and fatigue, but apart from 
these there is the possibility of a purely objective evaluation of the in- 
terests involved based upon that benevolence in which the moral judg- 
ment probably, though not for the purposes of our argument necessarily, 
has its source. Such an objective judgment may be said to be passed 
from an impersonal point of view. Right action will be that which is 
approved by an impersonal judge, and the right purpose that which we 
desire everyone to adopt under the conditions in question. Thus pro- 
visionally we may formulate the ultimate valid standard of morality, 
which demands that we aim to produce the maximum of good obtainable 
under the conditions. There are, however, other sources of deviation 
from the valid standard besides those already enumerated. First there 
are likes and dislikes, including the influence of emotions of tenderness or 
those connected with blood relationships or with a consciousness of kind. 
Next may be classed preferences based upon admiration, approbation, or 
thankfulness. These have persistently conflicted with the true objective 
evaluation, but must be eliminated, though not necessarily offending 
against' the prescription of impersonality, in deference to a demand for 
consistency among our moral judgments. This consistency is in reality 
persistency, and the single monarch of the moral kingdom is the principle 
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of objective evaluation, with which increasingly the victory lies. Finally 
resentment and envy, forms of malevolence, introduce a new psychologi- 
cal factor but may be excluded from the field of morality. In conclusion, 
therefore, all moral judgments are seen to turn on the question: What 
interest or set' of interests has the superior claim? Objective evaluation 
in terms of the claim of the greater good furnishes the answer, identical 
for all the race, a conclusion which may be reached not dogmatically but 
through a study of the workings of the ordinary mind. The demand for 
consistency is bound up with the very nature of the will. 

R. B. Cooke. 

The General Nature of the Conditions Which Determine Development. 

J. F. Turner. The Monist, XXXI, 3, pp. 367-381. 

The Universe, differentiated throughout, is for philosophy a system. 
Moreover it is composed of individuals, each of which is itself a system, 
the subject-matter of some department of science. Every natural system 
is a developing one, all states of equilibrium arising out of dynamic con- 
ditions which at the moment counteract each other. In spite of slight 
actual detailed evidence, we can to some extent trace general conditions 
of development, ascertaining the universal characteristics of embryonic and 
mature stages, respectively. An origin must have some degree of syste- 
matic structure, of such a nature that continuity exists between it and all 
later stages ; for the idea of mere change is abstract and superficial. Act- 
ual experience shows development from origins ; that is, the progressive 
combination of diverse systems into an increasingly complex whole. Al- 
though simplicity has been considered an attribute of origins, the living 
gerrn, at any rate, we find as complex in one way as the adult organism 
in another. The essential characteristic of origins is, rather, the mode of 
their complexity; their structure being such that each of the constituents, 
while all remain together, is capable of entering into a series of combina- 
tions continuously until a new less plastic system has been formed. If 
this transformation of the mode of complexity were complete, develop- 
ment would cease. In some way or other the mature system, stable and 
more or less rigid, must' conserve the special mode of structure char- 
acteristic of origins; as living organisms do in reproductive elements. 
Reality, then, regarded as a developing whole, everywhere presents two 
aspects, the one indispensable to the other : the " durational " aspect, em- 
phasized by Bergson, and the aspect of regularity or mechanism. The 
specific potentiality of origins appears to be due to their advanced level 
of organization, the ground of which must be sought in some such philo- 
sophic principle as the " Conversation of Value." The fixed character of 
the organic germ and the comparative constancy of the environment of 
the organic world make group mutation necessary to ensure variation; 
wherefore the plasticity of organic development may be called specific 
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rather than individual. In social and historic progress wider influences 
come into play, for the environment itself is rapidly developing and every 
evolving system modifies the growth of its fellows. The consideration 
of the material basis of organic germs suggests one further principle ap- 
plying to all systems highly sensitive to external stimuli : that the quantity 
of each constituent must be relatively small, lest the total quantity requi- 
site to maintain the specific complexity become too unwieldy. 

Helen H. Young. 

De quelques espcces d'egalitis et de quelques-uns de leurs avantages ou 
inconvenients. Admen Laville. Rev. Ph. XLVI, 9-10, pp. 145-172. 
Does justice consist in equality — is its symbol the doubly equal square, 
as the Pythagoreans declared? Or, is justice to be found in "social equi- 
librium" {i.e., social equality), as Vilfredo Pareto seems to suggest? 
By social reformers, beginning with the revolutionaries of 1793, equality 
has been placed even before liberty, safety and property, as one of the 
fundamental rights of man. Similarly, the feminists of our own day 
clamor for equality as a right. The equality which sociology seeks is 
really a psychic equality, the equality of pleasures. It is not absolute 
identity; it is not uniformity; far from excluding, it really presupposes 
diversity. And it is this psychologic aspect which makes the problem sq 
difficult to solve. From this point of view we must consider two aspects 
of equality: (1) The equality of reciprocity, or the equality in exchange, 
exemplified in the give-and-take of economic exchange, where a man re- 
ceives what he pays for, or works for. (2) The individual balance-sheet 
equality, where the pleasures of one or more individuals are approximately 
in balance. The opposition between these two kinds of equality is obvious 
at every turn. Inequalities of birth, for example, will be increased as life 
advances, because the men innately stronger will be able to work more 
effectively, and according to the equality of reciprocity, each man must get 
a return in proportion to his effort. Similarly, where there is not " equal 
pay for equal work" (irrespective of sex), the principle of equality of 
exchange is violated. If this principle were applied uniformly, certain 
balance-sheet inequalities (those resulting from difference in sex) would 
also be removed, but others would arise from difference in individual 
ability, and these latter could not be erased by insistence upon equality of 
exchange. In order to eradicate balance-sheet inequalities, it would be 
necessary to suppress equality of exchange. But from the ethical point 
of view, such a procedure would not be justified, for it would undoubtedly 
choke progress by stifling incentive to creative ability. As a result every- 
one would lose the advantages of discovery and invention. Again in the 
political world, it is patently unjust for all citizens alike to have the 
franchise. A distinction should be made between the conscientious and 
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the indifferent or selfish citizen. Those who neglect their civic duties 
should be deprived of the vote. Similar questions might be raised as to 
the universal right to elementary education, free circulation from place 
to place, access to public museums, use of books in public libraries, etc. 
On the principle of compensation, the rights of men and women have 
hitherto been generally adjusted: To men, authority in the family as in 
the state, but at the same time heavy responsibilities, both civil and mili- 
tary. To women, often submission, inferiority in the eyes of the law 
and in the economic world, but on the other hand, special consideration, 
less taxing responsibilities, and no military service. Nowadays, quite a 
number of women, in the name of " equality," are demanding rights iden- 
tical with those of men. They even demand the right to vote. But with 
identity of rights should go identity of obligation. " Do those demoiselles 
who wish to vote wish also to live the life of the barracks and of the 
battlefield? " Or are they ready or able to discharge onerous civil obli- 
gations? Obviously, it is impossible for the State to eradicate the innate 
differences between individuals which are based on intellectual ability, sex, 
physical health, etc. On the other hand the State can do much to ob- 
literate differences in social condition, even when these exist at birth. In 
considering how far it is wise for a State to go in this direction, let us 
bear in mind that no society can safely dispense with the institution of 
the family (the root of most of these differences), or with social distinc- 
tions based on tradition and history. The progress of civilization depends 
upon individual differences both of family and of social class. There 
must, to be sure, be ample opportunity for individuals to pass from one 
class to another, but the class-distinction must remain. However, when 
we reduce balance-sheet inequalities in social condition, we at the same 
time produce other inequalities. Thus, when A advances from one social 
class to another, there is created an inequality between him and his one- 
time companions. Thus, the inherent opposition between these two prin- 
ciples of equalities remains. And it' is to be found not only in the case 
of individuals, but also in the case of groups and of States. It is a prob- 
lem which will undoubtedly cause much discussion in the Society of the 
Nations. Neither principle can be adopted to the exclusion of the other. 
They must be combined. How ? I shall risk only one suggestion : the 
factor of good will must be controlling in the State as in the individual. 
In conclusion, let us remember that the individual has rights, but he also 
has obligations. He is a means as well as an end. As a means he must 
make sacrifices. He must be inspired by a devotion to the good of the 
whole; he must rejoice in his ability to contribute to the welfare of man- 
kind; his duty must be his pleasure. In a sotiety composed of such indi- 
viduals the inequalities of balance would be greatly diminished. 

L. S. Crawford. 
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Che cosa e la FilosoHa? P. Carabellese. R. d. Fil., XIII, 3, pp. 193- 

227. 

Kant, it is generally admitted, taught us that reality is just concrete ex- 
perience, and that there is a universal science — philosophy — of such ex- 
perience. But none of his successors critically examined the real char- 
acter of this all-inclusive ' science.' Rather they imposed upon reality a 
character due to their pre-conceived notions of the nature of philosophy. 
If now we admit, as it seems we must, that philosophers are practically 
justified in such a procedure, the question then remains as to what, as an 
element of this concrete reality, philosophy really is. If we begin by 
positing the post-Kantian concept of 'objectivity' there infallibly results 
a dualism and its inseparable companion, intellectualism. Both Gentile, 
who conceives of philosophy as the science of the 'pure act,' and Croce, 
who conceives of it as the science of history, in attempting to overcome 
the dualism of the purely intellectual position, have simply attained a 
more radical dualism of their own. Fromi knowledge, as passive intuition 
of an object, we pass with them to active spiritual construction of it, but 
the object remains always the true, i.e., the object of the intellect. And 
as a natural reaction against this extreme position there has arisen a 
negation, not only of the reduction of reality to truth, but of truth itself 
— a negation not so much wholly skeptical as indifferent, and as embodied 
in the various types of pragmatism. So long as the concrete object was 
conceived of as external to the knowing subject' philosophy could main- 
tain itself, but when the object comes to be found in knowledge, i.e., is 
given to it, the result is that philosophy, striving for the maximum of 
concreteness, runs the danger of falling into complete dissolution. For 
example, the philosophy of the 'pure act' becomes pedagogy, political 
theory, art or religion, according to which one of these activities phi- 
losophy occupies itself with. So, for Croce, it only remains to study 
history. Does it not appear necessary to re-examine the nature of this 
concrete knowledge which is philosophy? The fundamental difficulty lies 
in the attempted conciliation of absolute universality with concrete de- 
terminateness. Now universality can never be given up, for it signifies 
unified objectivity as opposed to the many agents and ultimate identity 
of purpose in the face of diverse activities ; and this constitutes the recog- 
nized human metaphysical needs. But to affirm that philosophy reveals 
universal mind is to call it neither knowledge nor concreteness but theory 
and abstraction. The actualization of this universal mind is always a 
determination of it in concrete activities and in particular persons. That 
is, self-realization necessarily implies abandonment of the identity and 
unity of pure philosophical objectivity. Thus there seems to be no pos- 
sibility of retaining both universality and concreteness. Let us however 
consider the abstract terminations of the concrete whole {e.g., subject and 
object) ; philosophy attempts to unite them in an embracing synthesis 
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which proves to be a never-ending process — an aspiration never completely 
realized. If the problem of philosophy is the interpretation of the various 
forms of reality, the making explicit of the implicit, the only solution is — 
a transcendence. Concreteness is synthesis not of singulars with them- 
selves nor of universals with themselves but of the universal with the 
particular, of unity with multiplicity. With the attainment of philosophi- 
cal insight' this problem is seen to be that of the progressive individuali- 
zation of the universal. We are constantly revising our fundamental 
concepts though in a sense they must remain unchanged. This is a de- 
mand implied in all human activity; in philosophy it is definitely explicit, 
since here we have the transcendent moment in which all concrete actu- 
ality seeks to come home to itself. 

H. R. Smart. 



